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3. The actual process of adjustment to a given situation, the 
adding of points of junction to the one or more present and the 
working over of what is given, afford us the motor aspect of atten- 
tion. Combined with the first aspect we have the sensori-motor 
phase of attention. "We may deal in this connection with questions 
of felt activity, sense of effort and the like. 

4. Going still further and seeking within the self a substratum 
present in attention, the physiological features may be emphasized. 

5. If, finally, we inquire as to the extent of our power of adjust- 
ment, the limitations within the self in acts of attention, we may deal 
with the unity of the field in attention. 

Properly to treat the subject, therefore, we must consider atten- 
tion in (1) its sensory aspect, (2) its ideal aspect, (3) its motor 
aspect, (4) its physiological aspect, (5) its mental field. It is evi- 
dent that since these various aspects are given in a single complex, 
their separation is purely logical, and it is also evident that various 
features interlace and cross one another. Thus the motor aspect 
can not well be torn from the ideal, while the treatment of the mental 
field demands a more or less full discussion of motor adjustments, 
idea revival and sensory restrictions. 3 

Felix Arnold. 

New Yobk City. 



EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION AND THE DOCTRINE OP 
MUTATIONS 

"I T OW does it happen that our biological psychologists have not 
■*— L yet undertaken to make appeal to the doctrine of mutations 
for the explanation of the various bodily attitudes that serve to 
express and in part to constitute our emotions? Is it because this 
doctrine is still to such an extent under adjudication ? Or are there 
more recondite reasons? The professional biologist has been warn- 
ing us for some time that mere utility is an explanatory category 
that must not be overworked. But surely a heavy strain has been 
put upon utility in connection with emotional expressions, a strain 
that now and then is so obviously excessive that one marvels at the 
speculative temerity that permitted it. 

For the understanding of some 'expressions' the principle of 
serviceability has, to be sure, done much that is satisfactory. Such 

8 1 feel guilty in making somewhat free use of the expression 'given situa- 
tion,' which I have taken from Dewey. See the standpoint of Woodbridge in 
his ' The Nature of Consciousness,' this Joubnal, Vol. II., No. 5, 1905, and the 
wonderful presentation given by Miinsterberg in the beginning of his ' Grund- 
ziige.' Compare, also, Hobhouse's ' Theory of Knowledge.' 
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relatively simple matters as the frown, the sneer, the clenched fist, 
the motionlessness of fright, the start of surprise, have allowed 
themselves readily to he classified as inheritances of hodily attitudes 
once useful in race history. But from here on difficulties have 
begun to multiply, and the purely conjectural element in the sug- 
gested explanations has notably increased. In fact a certain spirit 
of sportiveness seems often to have characterized reflections in this 
field. Mantegazza's remarks upon the tremblings of fright as 
serviceable, blood-warming reactions is a ease in point. And 
Wundt's endeavor to find the value of tears in the laundry service 
performed in removing accumulations of dust and of other less 
innocuous inconveniences from the eyes carries with it a minimum of 
weight, and serves mostly to raise a smile on the face of those who 
believe that primitive man was an ignoramus in matters of dust 
compared with the modern inhabitant of a windy city. 

Most of all, naturally, has difficulty been felt in dealing with 
those attitudes which, regarded as isolated reactions, are manifestly 
lacking in utility. Thus the blanching of the hair in fright; the 
sparkle of the eye in a moment of delight ; the dryness of the mouth 
in various emotions; the copious perspiration in certain types of 
alarm; the pallor of fear; the blush of embarrassment; the glows 
and tingles of joy, and in fact laughter itself: these, we are com- 
monly told, are to be understood only as viewed in relation to larger 
complex reactions of which they are sequents or constituent parts. 
Sully's attempt— somewhat feeble, it must be confessed— to connect 
laughter with a sportive tickling by a playful antagonist, this tick- 
ling itself having been originally the necessary accompaniment of 
hygienic services rendered to hairy man by an accomodating com- 
panion, is a case in point. So also is Borgquist's recent endeavor 
to connect blushing with functions of organs once closely associated 
with digestion. So, in a word, are all of those writings which see 
in such traits as the dryness of the mouth the necessary resultant of 
powerful and deep-seated circulatory changes involved in the suc- 
cessful adjustment to some trying situation. 

The 'overflow' theory of emotional discharge in its pure form 
obviously deserts the principle of utility. The mere fact, for in- 
stance, that certain of the facial muscles are smaller than others 
entails their more facile innervation. There is no advantage gained 
in the particular distribution of responses that follows the overflow. 
It might have been quite different so far as the individual's adaptive 
efficiency is concerned. 

Without looking further into proposed explanations, we may, it 
seems to me, summarize the existing situation by saying that while 
a restricted few of our emotional attitudes on their bodily side can 
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be best understood when we regard them as survivals of once useful 
reactions, there are still many details of emotional expression that 
refuse to be crowded summarily into the category of serviceability. 
While not wholly abortive, attempts to dispose thus of certain emo- 
tional expressions have remained unconvincing and at times amusing. 
Our need then, it appears to me, is of some principle which in co- 
operation with that of utility shall enable us to cover the field with 
a higher degree of satisfaction than has thus far been attained. To 
the present writer 'mutation' seems to be the principle desired. To 
conceive of tears, of blushing and of laughter— to choose but these 
instances— as mutations appearing suddenly and in stable form, 
as is the wont of mutations, and arising from complex, subtle and 
certainly not yet assignable causes, is hardly less taxing to one's 
intelligence than to reflect upon de Vries's products from Lamarck's 
evening primrose. Conjecturally man must have been at various 
stages in a state of high mutability, and may it not be that either 
as an outcome of one of these periodic stages or as stray mutations 
many of man's emotional reactions arose? Indeed, many more than 
are now existent may well have arisen to be subjected to the culling 
and sifting process of natural selection. 

But the present writer is too much of a layman in biology to pre- 
sume to carry this discussion into any detail. He would, however, 
bo greatly pleased— and herein he believes he is expressing the mind 
of many more than himself— if one of our biological psychologists 
would take up this matter and handle it in the thorough manner 
that it seems even now to deserve. 



A. H. Piekce. 



Smith College. 



DISCUSSION 
THE MAD ABSOLUTE OF A PLURALIST 

IT is not altogether clear to me whether Mr. Schiller's recent 
article on 'Idealism and the Dissociation of Personality' 1 is to 
be taken seriously or welcomed as a delicious burlesque. I incline 
to the latter view, if for no other reason than that in a case of doubt 
like this it is less discomforting to one's amour propre to be caught 
a disciple of the laughing philosopher than to commit, openly the 
awful blunder, appalling even in the aridities of metaphysical dis- 
cussion, of failing to see the point of a joke. At all events, a rarely 
humorous article is this. Doubt, a mere shadow of a doubt, as to 
whether the humor, all of it, was intentional or not may be cheer- 

1 This Journal, August 30, 190G, p. 477. 



